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COMMISSION REPORTS ON STATE UNIVERSITY 


Epitor’s Note: While this 


issue of 


the BULLETIN TO THI 


SCHOOLS was in press there were important developments in the state 
university proposal that will be reported in a later issue. 


The Temporary Commission on_ the 
Need for a State University, appointed 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 1946, 
pursuant to legislative action, presented 
its report to the Governor and the Legis- 
lature on February 16th. 

The recommendations contained in the 
commission's report are given below: 


State University 

1 The State should set up within The 
University of the State of New York, 
under the general supervision of the 
Board of Regents, a State University as 
a corporate entity. This State University 
should be comprised of widely distributed 
and greatly expanded facilities through- 
out the State which, in conjunction with 
existing public and private institutions, 
should provide a completely rounded and 
adequate program of higher education for 
the State; it may include an institution 
composed of various colleges and schools 
located on a single campus. 

2 For the initial development, organi- 
zation, and over-all operation of the State 
University, the Legislature should author- 
ize the Governor to appoint a Board of 
Trustees to serve for a term of six years. 

3 The Board of Trustees of the State 
University should make annual reports of 
its activities to the Board of Regents and 
at the conclusion of its term of office, 
make a final report to the Board of Re- 
gents and to the Legislature, which shall 
include a plan for the further develop- 
ment of the University and for its con- 
tinuing governance and supervision, 
within the higher educational system of 
the State as established under the Board 
of Regents. 





Four-Year Colleges 

4 Four-year colleges should be estab- 
lished in areas not adequately served, 
where the number of qualified youth de- 
siring such education is large enough to 
warrant their establishment. 


Medical Centers 

5 Two medical centers should be es- 
tablished by the State either by taking 
over and expanding existing institutions, 
by creating new ones, or by expanding 


existing facilities through state aid. One 
of these centers should be in the New 


York metropolitan area and one upstate. 
These centers should include facilities in 
medicine, dentistry, nursing and_ public 
health, and one of them should also in- 
clude a school of veterinary medicine. 


State Aid to Medical Schools 

6 In addition to establishing two med- 
ical centers the State University Board 
of Trustees should consider the possibil- 
ity of extending financial assistance to 
certain of the private medical schools as 
a means of insuring medical services of 
high quality to the State. 


Programs of Graduate and Professional 
Study and Research 

7 The State should accept the respon- 
sibility for insuring the quality, suitability 
and adequacy of graduate and professional 
education and research, by standing ready 
to establish at least one state college in 
each major field of study when the public 
need is demonstrated. 


Teacher Education 

8 The state teachers colleges should be 
enabled to increase the content of general 
education offered so that each may train 
preschool, elementary school and second- 


ary school teachers, and provide inservice 
training. In line with that development 
certain colleges should be authorized to 
grant graduate degrees in appropriate 
fields. 

9 Appropriate facilities should be pro- 
vided for the education of community 
college teachers. 

10 The State should provide financial 
support for teacher education in the four 
constituent colleges of the College of the 
City of New York. This aid should be 
proportionate to the amount of the State’s 
financial support to the teachers colleges 
upstate. The ratio should be the same as 
that between the number of teachers in 
New York City and the number upstate. 


Community College Program 

11 The State should enact legislation 
authorizing the establishment of publicly 
supported community colleges, which will 
offer a combination of technical training 
and general education. The programs of 
such colleges should be limited to two 
years for full-time students, but should 
provide special courses and extension 
work for part-time students and adults. 

12 A master plan should be developed 
by the State University Board of Trus- 
tees, which, after approval by the Board 
of Regents, and by the Governor, shall 
serve as a long-range guide to the locali- 
ties and the State in establishing and de- 
veloping community colleges. This plan 
should be subject to revision from time 
to time over a period of years as changing 
conditions warrant. 

13 The community colleges should be 
initiated by local authorities, .but must 
conform to the provisions of the master 
plan and must be approved by the Board 
of Trustees of the State University. <A 
locality may establish its own college or 
may participate in the support of com- 
munity colleges in other areas, or it may 
do both. 

14 Capital costs of community colleges 
should be shared equally by the localities 
and by the State. Support for current 
operations should be derived approxi- 
mately one-third from student fees, one- 
third from local governments, and one- 
third from state aid. The State’s share 
in both capital and operating costs should 
be subject to certain maximum limitations. 
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Administration of State University Pro- 
grams , 

15 The 
Maritime Academy, the agricultural and 
technical institutes and any new institu- 
tions established directly by the State 


state teachers colleges, the 


should be administered by boards of 
trustees appointed by the Governor. The 
state contract colleges should be adminis- 
tered by the trustees of the university in- 
volved in the contract, or by boards of 
trustees as presently provided. The com- 
munity colleges and public four-year col- 
leges that might be established under 
state aid should be administered by 
boards of trustees appointed partly by the 
local governments and partly by the Gov- 
ernor, except in New York City where 
the Board of Higher Education may be 
designated as the administrative body. 
All such boards should be constituted as 
bodies corporate. 


General Supervision by State Education 
Department 
16 The State Education Department 
should exercise general supervision over 
the educational programs provided for 
under the State University. 


Awards to State Scholars 
17 The State should adopt a program 
of awards to State Scholars to take the 
place of the present state scholarship plan. 


Counseling Service 
18 The State Education Department 
should develop and promote a comprehen- 
sive system of counseling service in the 
educational institutions of the State. 


Admission to College and University 
Without Regard to Race, Color, 
Creed or National Origin 


19 It is recommended _ that 
funds, either state or local, be made avail- 
able to an educational institution, or be 
used to operate any institution, division 
or department thereof, only upon condi- 
tion that such institution admit students 
and provide facilities for instruction and 
accommodation of students on the basis ot 
individual merit and without regard to 
race, color, creed or national origin. 


public 
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20 It is recommended that all scholar- 
ships and fellowships awarded by state or 
local government be granted without re- 
gard to race, color, creed or national 
origin, upon condition that all other pro- 
visions, rules or laws have been met by 
an applicant seeking such scholarships or 
fellowships. 


21 It is recommended that, in addition 
to all power presently conferred, the Com- 
missioner of Education be expressly 
authorized to investigate the existence of 
discrimination hereafter committed in the 
admission of students to an educational 
institution of the postsecondary level on 
account of race, color, creed or national 
origin whenever such discrimination 1s 
charged by an applicant for admission to 
such institution or whenever the Commis- 
sioner has reason to believe that any ap- 
plicant has been discriminated against, 
except that preferential selection by re- 
ligious or denominational institutions of 
students of their own creed shall not be 
considered an act of discrimination ; if it 
be found that there is proper cause to 
believe that such discrimination exists, to 
endeavor to eliminate the same by con- 
ference, conciliation and persuasion which 
shall be conducted without public dis- 
closure of what has transpired; and if 
such conference, conciliation and persua- 
sion shall fail, to refer the matter to the 
Board of Regents, which shall issue a 
complaint against such institution and 
hold a public hearing after due notice. 


22 If upon all the evidence the Board 
of Regents should find that an institution 
has engaged in discrimination, it shall 
direct the issuance of such order as is just 
and proper, including in an appropriate 
case a cease and desist order; and upon 
failure of the institution to comply with 
such order it shall seek an order of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York 
for its enforcement. 

Owen D. Young, former Regent of 
The University of the State of New York, 
was chairman of the commission. Chan- 
cellor William J. Wallin and Commis- 
sioner Francis T. Spaulding served as 
ex-officio members of the 
Algo D. Henderson, Associate Commis- 
Education, was associate di- 


commission. 


sioner of 
rector of studies, and Dr Philip A. Cowen, 
supervisor in the Division of Research, 
was assistant to the director of studies. 
Dr John S. Allen, formerly Director of 
Higher Education, was a member of the 
consultants. Dr Floyd W. Reeves of 
the University of Chicago was director 
of studies. 

Staff studies upon which the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the com- 
mission are based are to be published later 
under the following titles: Matching 
Needs and Facilities in Higher Educa- 
tion, Education for the Health Services, 
Inequality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education, and Costs and Financing of 
Higher Education. 





AWARD HONORS 


In tribute to Dr John H. Finley, Com- 
missioner of Education for New York 
State from 1913 to 1920, City College 
Associate Alumni have established the 
John H. Finley award for distinguished 
service to the City of New York. A gold 
medal, designed by Professor Albert P. 
d’Andrea of the college’s art department, 
will be given annually to the citizen who 
has “ contributed most to the well-being 
of the community.” Doctor Finley was 
president of City College for ten years. 


February 1948 





DOCTOR FINLEY 


In announcing the award, Dr Stephen 
Duggan said it would “ reflect the philos- 
ophy of the Ephebic Oath” which Doctor 
Finley established at the college to be 
taken by all students upon their gradua- 
The oath, a revised form of one 
ancient 


tion. 
taken by the 
Athens, pledges them “to transmit this 
city not only not less but greater, better 
and more beautiful than it was transmit- 
ted to us.” The first medal will be 
awarded later in 1948. 


young men of 
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Board of Regents 





REGENTS WELCOME NEW MEMBER 


Regent George L. Hinman 


The Board of Regents, at its meeting 
in Albany on February 20th, welcomed 
a new member of the Board, Regent 
George L. Hinman of Binghamton. 
Mr Hinman was elected by the Legisla- 
ture on February 11th to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Thomas J. Man- 
gan, former Chancellor of the Regents, 
whose term would have expired in 1955. 

The Legislature also re-elected Regent 
Welles V. Moot of Buffalo for a full 
12-year term beginning April 1, 1948. 
Regent Moot was elected in February 
1947 to fill the vacancy in the unexpired 
term of John Lord O'Brian, who resigned 
when he moved his residence from New 
York State. 
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Regent Hinman, a member of the law 
firm of Hinman, Howard and Kattell, is 
an active participant in the civic life of 
singhamton, his native city. He is a 
director of the First National Bank of 
3inghamton, of Arlington Hotel, Inc., of 
Triple Cities Traction Corporation and 
of the D. L. & W. Fuel and Supply 
Company. 

He is also a director of the Broome 
County Bar 
County Tuberculosis Association and of 
Volunteers of America, Binghamton. 


Association, the Broome 


Regent Hinman was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1927 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts. In 1930 he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of laws from 
Harvard University and that year he was 
admitted to the bar. 
ciated with his law firm since 1930, be- 
coming a partner in the firm in 1937. He 
is a member of the American Bar <Asso- 
ciation, the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion and the Broome County Bar <Asso- 
ciation. 


He has been asso- 


—_—_(Q—_——— 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Upon the recommendation of _ the 
United States Department of State, the 
soard of Regents voted at its meeting on 
February 20th to admit a limited number 
of students from foreign countries with- 
out payment of tuition to state colleges 
for teachers, state teachers colleges, state 
agricultural and technical institutes and 
the State Maritime Academy. These ad- 
missions will be made by the State Edu- 
cation Commissioner upon recommenda- 
tion of the executive officer of the insti- 
tution where the students will study 
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The Board of Regents, meeting in 
Albany on February 20th, granted 
charters to several institutions: 

An absolute charter was granted to 
The Hudson River Museum at Yonkers, 
Inc. Located since 1924 at 511 War- 
burton avenue, Yonkers, this museum 
was maintained as an adjunct of the De- 
partment of Public Works of the city of 
1947, 


museum as a 


Yonkers until when a local law 
designated the 


entity and provided that the board of 


separate 


trustees apply for a charter of incorpora- 
tion under the Board of Regents. The 
museum's exhibits are related to the 
natural history, the history and _ political, 
social and economic development of the 
Hudson River valley with emphasis on 
the city of Yonkers and its environs. 
An absolute charter was granted the 
Ramaz School, 125 East 85th street, New 


York City, with amendment of the 
original authority which permits — the 
school to offer a four-year secondary 


course in addition to kindergarten and 
elementary courses. The school provides 
a combined English and Hebrew educa- 
tion for boys and girls of the Jewish 
faith. 

A provisional charter was granted the 
Spinoza Foundation Corporation to estab- 
lish and maintain a library and museum 
relating to the philosophy and_ teaching 
of Benedictus Spinoza. This nonstock, 
educational corporation will have its prin- 
cipal offices at 20 East 94th street, New 
York City. 

Extension of the provisional charter 
for The Association for the Promotion 
and Standardization of Midwifery, Inc. 
was granted. The association was first 
chartered in 1931 to improve the status 
of obstetric practice by training midwives 
and developing standards of practice as 
well as to work for supervision and con- 
trol of midwifery under medical auspices. 
It is closely affiliated with the Maternity 
Center Association, 654 Madison avenue, 
New York, where teaching is carried on. 
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CHARTERS GRANTED BY REGENTS 


Provisional charters to run for five 
years were granted the following libra- 
ries: North Bellmore Public Library, at 
North Bellmore, Nassau 
free public library; the Hyde Park Free 
Library at Hyde Park, Dutchess county, 
as a free association library to be housed 


county, as a 


in the James Roosevelt Memorial Li- 
brary; Dannemora Free Library at 
Dannemora, Clinton county, as a_ free 
association library. The Denio Memo- 


rial Library at Akron, Erie county, re- 
ceived an extension of its provisional 
charter for five years from May 15, 1947. 





o—— 


NAMES CHANGED 
Changes in 
schools were authorized by the Board of 
Regents at the February meeting: 
Fillmore High School, 
Fillmore Central School 
Honeoye High School, 
Honeoye Central School 
Kendall High School, 
Kendall Central School 
Roxbury High School, 
Roxbury Central School 
Schoharie High School, 
Schoharie Central School 
South Otselic High School, South 
Otselic, to South Otselic Central School 
District No. 1, South Otselic 
Unadilla High School, Unadilla, to 
Unadilla Central School 
Wilsonian High School, Angelica, to 
Angelica Central Rural School 


names of the following 


Fillmore, to 


Hone: ve, to 


Kendall, t 


Roxbury, t 


Schoharie, to 


REAPPOINTED TO BOARD 


Donald H. Grant of Oneonta was re- 
board of 
College, 


member of the 
visitors of State 
Mr Grant was reappointed for 


appointed a 
Teachers 
Oneonta. 
a period of seven years beginning Febru- 
ary 21, 1948. 
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Permission for children under 16 years 
of age to participate as entertainers in 
theatrical performances or exhibitions is 
now the responsibility of school authori- 
ties, according to legislation passed at the 
1947 session. Heretofore the responsi- 
bility rested largely with the municipal 
authorities. 

Amendments to the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education, adopted by 
the State Board of Regents at its meeting 
February 20th in Albany, to provide con- 
trol of permissions for youthful entertain- 
ers, authorize the local school authorities 
to designate the superintendent of schools 
to issue the consents for child perform- 


ances. An application must first be filed 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR 

Albert E. French of Elmira was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents on 
February 20th as director of the New 
York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at St Lawrence University, Can- 
ton. He succeeds Van C. Whittemore, 
resigned. The appointment is effective 
March 1, 1948. 

Mr French taught for three years at 
Alfred University and for the past seven 
years has been director of vocational edu- 
cation for the public schools of Elmira. 
He also organized in that city the war 
production training program, the veteran 
training school and the program for 
training vocational teachers. 

He is a graduate of Rochester Institute 
of Technology and has the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engineer- 
ing from Clarkson College. He has also 
done graduate work at Cornell Univer- 
sity and at New York University. He 
has also had practical experience in high- 
way and electrical engineering. He is a 
veteran of World War IT. 
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RULES ON CHILD ENTERTAINERS AMENDED 


with the issuing authority and a duplicate 
of the application with the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children or 
other child protective organization in the 
area. A _ physical examination by the 
school medical officer is required before 
the consent may be issued. The term of 
the consent is for six months with a new 
required if the performance 
changes materially in character. ‘The 
consent is revocable in the event of a 
violation of statutory requirements or 
provisions of the regulations. A report 
of all permits issued or revoked must be 
filed promptly with the office of the State 
Commissioner of Education, according to 
the amended regulations. 


consent 


NEW DEGREE 

The Regents at their February 20th 
meeting approved a new degree in law to 
be called master of comparative juris- 
prudence. The action was taken upon 
the request of the School of Law of New 
York University, which is conducting an 
Inter-American Law Institute with spe- 
cial seminars on the principal subjects of 
the Anglo-American legal system, con- 
ducted on a comparative basis, for gradu- 
ate lawyers from the various countries of 
Latin America, and plans a similar pro- 
gram of seminars on Latin-American law 
for graduates of approved law schools in 
the United States. 





o—— 


POSTPONES RETIREMENT 

President William S. A. Pott of Elmira 
College has postponed his announced re- 
tirement from June 1948 to June 1949 at 
the request of the board of trustees of the 
college. 
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Higher Education 





FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM BEGINS 


Plans for the selection of students and 
teachers for an exchange program with 
foreign countries have been approved by 
the President’s Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. Students and teachers are now 
being chosen for work in China and 
Burma and scholars will be selected for 
work in other countries as soon as the 
necessary international agreements have 
been completed. It is anticipated that 
some 4000 American scholars will eventu- 
ally participate in the program. 

Funds for the project will be obtained 
under the terms of the Fulbright Act of 
1946, by which the proceeds from war 
surplus sales are to be used for educa- 
tional exchanges with foreign countries. 
Scholarships are to be granted in the cur- 
rency of the country where the study is 
done. The flow of students to this coun- 
try awaits solution of the problem of 
dollar exchange. The act does not per- 
mit use of American dollars for the ex- 
change plan. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships, of 
which Commissioner Francis T. Spauld- 
ing is chairman, will administer the proj- 
ect with the cooperation of the United 
States Office of Education, the Institute 
of International Education and the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research 
Councils. Candidates for the scholarships 
will be chosen from elementary and high 
school teachers, graduate students and 
scientific personnel and specialists. 

Graduate students may obtain informa- 
tion and application forms for study in 
China from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Postdoctoral research scholars and pro- 
fessors interested in teaching or research 
in China or Burma may inquire about 
grants for such work from the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 
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2101 Constitution avenue, Washington 
an enh, 

Requests for information on 
programs in other countries may be ad- 
dressed to the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 


future 


SAMPSON FIRE 


A building at Sampson College was 
destroyed by fire early in the morning of 
February 5th. This was one of the four 
large buildings constructed by the Navy 
and used by the college for classrooms, 
biology laboratories and the engineering 
drawing department. The custodian of 
the building lost his life in the fire. The 
origin of the fire, which occurred during 
the period between semesters, is unknown. 





O— 


NEW TRAINING PROGRAM 


Paul Smith's College is now undertak- 
ing, with the cooperation of the United 
States Forestry Service, a program for 
training sawmill operators. The large 
woodland holdings of the college will be 
used as a laboratory for this purpose. 
Students will be taught to select trees for 
cutting and will then scale the trees, as- 
sist in their cutting and in their manufac- 
ture into lumber of sizes suitable for sale. 
The board of trustees is working on a 
plan by which all students will be able to 
pay tuition and maintenance costs by 
work done at the college. 

The college has recently received from 
the Rome Air Depot two buildings which 
will be used for laboratory and classroom 


space. 
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Secondary Education 





SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH CONDUCTED 


Three hundred boys and girls have 
been selected from the 1948 senior classes 
of secondary schools of the Nation in the 
Science Talent Search conducted annu- 
ally for the Westinghouse Science Schol- 
arships by Science Clubs of America. 

Fifteen of the winners were from 
schools of New York State located in 
Brooklyn, Floral Park, Flushing, Forest 
Hills, New York City, Rockville Centre 
and Staten Island. 

Honorable mentions went to 97 boys 
and girls from schools in New York 
State located in Albany, Ardsley, Bald- 
win, Barker, Bayside, Brooklyn, Canaser- 
aga, Corning, East Aurora, Elmhurst, 
Falconer, Far Rockaway, Flushing, 
Forest Hills, Garden City, Great Neck, 
Kenmore, Mount Vernon, Newburgh, 
New Rochelle, New York, Saratoga 
Springs, Schenectady, Solvay, Spring- 
ville, Tuckahoe, Utica, Warwick, White 
Plains and Yonkers. 

Eight girls and 32 boys — in a propor- 
tion determined by ratio of boys and girls 
entering the contest —are being invited 
to Washington, D. C., for an all-expense 
trip, February 27th through March 2d, 


to attend the Science Talent Institute. 
Here one boy and one girl will be 
awarded $2400 Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarships. Eight winners 
will be awarded $400 Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships and $3000 additional 
in scholarships will be awarded at the 
discretion of the judges. The trip win- 
ners, 15 to 18 years of age, come from 30 
localities in 16 states. They were picked 
by the judges from among 16,521. con- 
testants, of whom 3161 completed their 
entries by taking a science aptitude ex- 
amination, obtaining recommendations 
and writing an essay on “ My Scientific 
Project.” 

About half the winners ranked first, 
second or third in their graduating 
classes. The winners are all busy in 
extracurricular affairs and most are mem- 
bers of science clubs; at least eight of 
them are presidents or hold other offices. 
Most of the clubs are affiliated with 
Science Clubs of America. 

The Science Talent Search is adminis- 
tered by Science Service, 1719 N_ street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





COMMITTEE INCREASES SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The Christopher Columbus Scholarship 
Awards, given by. the Columbus Citizens 
Committee, Inc., were presented on Janu- 
ary 21st by Dr William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, at 
a ceremony in the City Hall. 

The awards have a value of $200 each 
and are offered without regard for race, 
language or religion to deserving pupils 
who will require financial assistance dur- 
ing their freshman year at college or 
technical school. 
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The awards were given to 21 boys and 
19 girls, representing 36 academic and 
four vocational high schools: 12 from 
Brooklyn, nine each from Manhattan and 
Queens, seven from the Bronx and three 
from Richmond. 

The 40 awards given represent the 
largest scholarship grant out of private 
funds in the history of the board of edu- 
cation and are double the number of 
awards made last year by the Columbus 
Citizens Committee. 
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The Motion Picture Club of Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, was 
awarded a special ‘“ Oscar” for its pro- 
duction of a color film titled “ Reactions 
in Frogs” at the American Museum of 
Natural History during the fourth annual 
meeting of the Audio-Visual Aids Insti- 
tute, held at the museum on January 10th. 

The prize winning film portrays high 
school pupils in the laboratory conduct- 
ing experiments to determine various 
muscular reactions in frogs. 

The special “ Oscar,” which was de- 
signed by museum artists, was presented 
to the Evander Childs group by Wayne 
M. Faunce, vice director of the museum, 


SCHOOL WINS “OSCAR” FOR FILM 


for its production of the best school film 
entered in the museum's 1947 contest. 

The prize winning film and four other 
films selected for special merit awards by 
the judges were shown at the morning 
session of the institute. 
awards were presented to the Commerce 
Camera Club of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City, for the film * As- 
signment for Tomorrow ”; the Camera 
Club of Forest Hills High School, for the 
film “ Power or Perdition”; and to the 
Arista Film Committee and Biology Film 
Squad of George Washington High 
School, New York City, for the film 
* Washington Heights.” 


Special merit 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PROGRAM PUBLISHED 


Discussion and Current Affairs - 
What Is a Practical Program for Teach- 
ing Current Affairs in Secondary 
Schools? is the newest of a series pub- 
lished by the Junior Town Meeting 
League to develop an interest in discus- 
sion technics and current affairs in sec- 
ondary schools. Single copies are availa- 
ble to members of the league or to those 
interested free upon request to Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Dr Jacob 
Ross, principal of Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, was one of the consultants for 
the workshop which produced this pro- 
gram booklet. 

The booklet deals with the introduction 
of current affairs in the curriculum, the 
necessary backgrounds,. source materials 
for instruction and criterions for selecting 
materials as well as the relation of social 
current affairs and 
evaluation of the results of thesprogram. 


participation with 
The Junior Town Meeting League was 
officially organized on February 5, 1944. 


Its membership includes school adminis- 
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trators, supervisors, curriculum directors, 
teachers, associations, radio stations and 
youth leaders from 48 states, Canada, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
France and England. Dr G. H. Reavis, 
assistant schools at 


Cincinnati, 


superintendent of 
Ohio, is president of the 


league. 


—_—_(}-—_—_———_ 


NEW TRAINING COURSE 


Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City, will have a new depart- 
ment of dramatic arts for training singers 
Apphi- 


cants will be carefully selected and ad- 


and actors in a four-year course. 


mitted after tests in speaking and singing. 
Dr Franklin J. Keller, who returned in 
October from Germany to resume his 
duties as principal of this school, is now 
working on organization of the depart- 


ment. 
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STATE TRAINS INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 


The industrial and technical teacher- 
training program conducted by the State 
Education Department to train teachers 
of trade and technical subjects for the 
vocational and technical high schools and 
technical institutes of the State has a cur- 
rent enrolment of approximately 800. 

Training centers are located in New 
York City, Albany, Syracuse and Buf- 
falo. Courses are operated in 11 cities of 
the State through these centers, by eight 
full-time and 42 part-time teachers. 
Classes are open to journeymen, trades- 
men and graduates of engineering col- 
leges. Trainees must complete 480 clock 
hours in professional teacher-training 
courses before being certified to teach 


trade subjects. Graduate engineers who 
complete 18 semester hours in_projes- 
sional courses in education may be certi- 
fied to teach technical and related subjects. 

To enter the training program, trades- 
men are required to show five years’ ex- 
perience in their trades; they must be 
high school graduates and must prove 
proficiency in their trades by completing 
a practical and theoretical examination. 
Graduates of engineering colleges must 
have two or more years of trade exper- 
lence related to their major program in 
college. 

During the school year 1946-47, 116 
teachers trained in this program were 
placed in positions. 





CONFERENCES 


Plans to adjust the organization of 
home economics courses in both the gen- 
eral and the vocational programs were 
scheduled for discussion at two meetings 
in Albany. 

Supervisors of home economics educa- 
tion in cities held a one-day meeting 
in Albany on February 28th to discuss 
this question. 

On March 5th and 6th, an advisory 
group of home economics supervisors and 
teacher educators will meet in Albany to 
discuss with the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education members, some phases 
of the home economics program in the 
State. Edna Amidon, chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, United States Office 
of Education, will address the supervisors 
and teacher educators. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH MEETINGS 


The fourth annual meeting of the New 
York State School Lunch Advisory Com- 
mittee was held in the Regents Room, 
State Education Building, Albany, on 
February 26th. This committee includes 
representatives of state agencies and or- 
ganizations concerned with nutrition and 
improved lunches for school children. 
The committee took action favoring the 
maintenance of the federal school lunch 
program at a maximum level and com- 
mending Governor Dewey for his support 
of the program. 

Mrs Hilton H. Dier, Lake George, 
was reelected chairman of the committee. 

The second annual conference of city 
directors of the school lunch program 
met February 27th in the Regents Room, 
State Education Building, Albany. 
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AT VOCATIONAL MEETING 

Representatives from the State Educa- 
tion Department at the annual meeting of 
the American Vocational Association held 
at |.os Angeles, December 15th—18th, in- 
cluded Acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, Dr A. K. Get- 
man; Frank P. Johnston, Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation; Dorothy Lawson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education ; 
and Blanche Nechanicky, supervisor in 
the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education. Among other members of the 
New York State delegation were Dr 
Edwin H. Lang and Dr Malcolm B. 
Galbreath, directors of State Agricultural 
and Technical Institutes at Canton and 
Morrisville respectively ; Dr C. Kenneth 
Seach of Cornell University, and Dr Mor- 
ris Siegel, director of vocational education 
in New York City. 


a 


TRAIN COOKS 

In-service training for cook-managers 
and cooks in the Jewish parochial schools 
of New York City, to be conducted jointly 
by the State Bureau of Home Economics 
Education and the Jewish Education 
Committee is an innovation. The Jewish 
Education Committee is financing the 
training program and all cook-managers 
and cooks will be required to attend the 
six conferences. Certificates will be 
awarded upon completion of the course. 

The training will take the form of 
demonstration-discussions and will in- 
clude preparation, cooking and serving of 
protein-rich dishes and vegetables, their 
place in the type “ A” lunch, sanitation 
procedures and school lunch management. 
Naomi Voegele, supervisor for the 
school lunch program of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, has worked 
with Mrs Eva Kassan of the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee on development of the 
program. The program will be initiated 
in February. 
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PERSONNEL TESTING 


An Industrial Personnel Testing Insti- 
tute was held at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, January 12th-l6th. Sev- 
eral of the large industrial firms in the 
Northeast sent representatives to confer 
on the value of testing practices in the 
selection, placement and promotion of 
personnel in industry. Dr Martin P. 
Catherwood, dean of the State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, addressed the Institute on 
* Personnel Relationship in a Techno- 
logical Society.” 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has 
opened a counseling and testing labora- 
tory to give service in the fields of voca- 
tions and employment for high school 
pupils and adults. Services include tests 
in ability, aptitude, achievement, interest 
and personality. Counseling and tests in 
special problems of occupation and ad- 
justments are also available. The fee for 
the complete service is $25; 
ing without counseling service is availa- 
ble at a minimum fee of $5. Veterans 
may receive the complete service at no 
personal cost by applying to the Veterans 
Administration Advisement Center, 
Winslow Building, at R. P. |. or to the 
Advisement Center nearest their resi- 
dence. More than 5000 veterans have al- 
ready made use of this service. 


special test- 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 

Representatives from chapters of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America in several 
counties of the State attended district 
meetings held in November at the Knick- 
erbacker Junior High School, Lansing- 
burg, and Corfu Central School. 

Fern Jackson, state adviser for F. H. A., 
announces that the first Newsletter of the 
year will shortly be mailed to the affiliated 
chapters throughout the State. Members’ 
contributions will form a major part of 
the Newsletter. 
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INTRAMURAL PARTICIPATION ANALYZED 


A report on intramural participation in 
physical education activities in the schools 
of the State was mailed to superintend- 
ents and principals late in January by the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Data were collected from the an- 
nual reports on health and physical edu- 
cation for the 1946-47 school year. 

The report indicates that the average 
percentage of pupil participation during 
that year was approximately 52 as com- 
pared with 33 per cent in 1939, with 50.2 
per cent of all girls and 52.5 per cent of 
all boys registered in grades 7-12 taking 
part in the intramural programs. The 
highest percentage of participation oc- 
curred in centra! rural schools, with 63.9 
per cent of the boys and 58 per cent of the 
girls participating. 

Activities carried on by any one school 
district during the year ranged from 0 
to 42. The schools having no intramural 
program were mostly the districts having 
elementary schools only. Only one school 
had 42 activities. Twenty-five per cent 
of the schools had more than seven dif- 
ferent activities during the year. The 
median number of different activities 


carried on throughout the State was six 
for girls and five for boys. 

The value of intramural participation, 
as expressed by Ellis H. Champlin, D 
rector of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, is twofold: it puts 
into practice the skills and technics taught 
in scheduled instructional classes while 
developing interest and skills that carry 
over into adult life, and it completes the 
minimum required program in physical 
education in schools where instructional 
classes are scheduled less than five times 
a week. He considers that the present 
percentage of participation is low and 
should be increased to include all pupils. 

Copies of the detailed report on par- 
ticipation for the year 1946-47, sent to 
superintendents and principals, contained 
two typographical errors. In the tables 
showing participation in central schools, 
the heading for both girls’ and boys’ tables 
should read “ Registration for grades 
7-12,” not “9-12.” Tables showing per- 
centage of participation in cities, boys 
participating in Kingston should read 
79.2, not 29.2 per cent. This correction 


places Kingston in second place in the 
State for that category. 





GUIDE ON PLANNING FACILITIES ISSUED 


A Guide on Planning Facilities has 
recently been published by the National 
Conference on Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education. Produced by work- 
shop groups composed of individuals 
from 42 agencies and institutions, includ- 
ing program administrators and directors, 
architects, landscape architects and other 
planning specialists, the guide contains 
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standards, principles and suggestions for 
community and neighborhood planning to 
provide more adequately for both educa- 
tion and recreation. Copies of the guide 
may be obtained from the National [du- 
cation Association, \WWashington, D. © 
Caswell M. Miles of the Bureau of 
Health and Physical Education and Dr 
Ruth Abernathy, formerly on the. staff 
of the Bureau, helped prepare the guide. 
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Department Staff 





TEACHER - TRAINER NAMED 

Kemp Hoff was appointed January Ist 
as professor of distributive education in 
the teacher-training program for voca- 
tional education. He has been assigned to 
the New York City territory. His office 
is at 270 Broadway, room 1520. 

Mr Hoff serves distributors in the 
metropolitan area in an advisory capacity 
on merchandising problems and as a 
teacher of those designated by retail and 
wholesale merchants. 

Mr Hoff is a graduate of St John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md., and did graduate 
work at the New York University School 
of Retailing, New York Law School, 
Temple University and the University of 
Maryland. His practical merchandising 
experience was obtained in New York, 
New Jersey and Washington, D. C. He 
was formerly coordinator of distributive 
education in the Baltimore public schools 
and was employed as an itinerant teacher- 
trainer in distributive education by the 
Georgia State Department of Education. 
More recently he was professor of dis- 
tributive education at the University of 
Georgia. 

Inquiries regarding Mr Hoff's services 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
jusiness Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 


ATTENDS INSTITUTE 

Mildred F. McChesney, supervisor of 
social studies in the Division of Second- 
ary Education, attended the United 
Nations Institute at Lake Success and 
New York University, February 26th 
28th. The institute, for educators 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
was the first sponsored officially by the 
United Nations. 
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DOCTOR WILSON HONORED 


Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, was guest of 
honor at a dinner in Albany recently to 
mark the 30th anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Director of the Division of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Education. He 
Was appointed to that position on Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. In 1927 he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, in 1937 Associ- 
ate Commissioner and in 1941 Deputy 
Commissioner. Doctor Wilson has been 
with the Department since 1912, with the 
exception of one year when he acted as 
director of the industrial education survey 
of New York City. 

The dinner was a tribute by a number 
of his associates who have served with 
him in the Department for many years. 

Assistant Commissioner Oakley Fur- 
ney presided at the dinner. 


BECKER APPOINTED 

Charles D. Becker was appointed asso- 
ciate education supervisor with the 
Bureau of Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren on February 15th. He had served 
provisionally in that position since Sep- 
tember 1946. 
associated with the Division of Finance 


Previously he had been 


for three years as statistician and senior 
education supervisor. 

Mr Becker has a bachelor’s degree 
from the State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo and a master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He 
was principal of the public school at Meri- 
dale for seven years, and has taught at 
Philip Schuyler High School and at 
Albany High School, Albany. He was 
for three years on the faculty at Oneonta 
State Teachers College. 
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UNESCO URGES SCHOOLS TEACH PEACE 


“ The public schools of the City of New 
York should be a vehicle to the mainte- 
nance of peace in the world and should 
direct their thinking to the best means of 
maintaining peace” was the preamble to 
a resolution passed by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York at its 
meeting on January 15, 1948, approving 
the following quoted resolution adopted 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization : 

Wuereas, The Second General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, held in Mexico City, November 
1947, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution prepared by Jacques Maritain 
and submitted by the French Delegation: 
“The representatives of Education, 
Science and Culture, meeting together at 
Mexico City at the UNESCO General 
Conference : 

AWARE of the responsibilities imposed 
upon them by the Constitution of the 
Organization to further universal respect 


for justice, for the rule of law, for human 
rights, and the fundamental freedoms of 
the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion ; 
CONCERNED at the dangers to peace result- 
ing from currents of thought conducive to 
the idea that another war is inevitable ; 
TROUBLED by the indifference, resignation 
and even calm acceptance which such cur- 
rents of thought meet in certain sections 
of public opinion ; 

address a solemn appeal to all who are 
concerned for the dignity of Man and the 
future of civilization, particularly scien- 
tists, educationalists, scholars, artists, 
writers and journalists throughout the 
world; 

adjure them to denounce the pernicious 
idea that war is inevitable ; 

to act as the mouthpiece of the conscience 
of the nations, refusing collective suicide; 
to combat, by every means in their power, 
surrender to fear and every form of 
thought or action which may threaten a 
just and lasting peace.” 





ART ASSOCIATION 


The National Art Education Associa- 
tion met in Atlantic City, February 
21st-23d. The theme of the meetings was 
“ Art Education Organizes.”” Among the 
speakers were the following New York 
educators: Dr Robert Pace of Syracuse 
University; Donald Berger, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Lillabelle Pitts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Edwin Ziegfeld of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is president of the 
association. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT 

Franklin B. Clark of Athens has been 
elected district superintendent of schools 
of the first supervisory district of Greene 
county to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of John B. Severance. He 
assumed the duties of his new office Feb- 
ruary 2d. Mr Clark went to this position 
from Tioga Central School, where he had 
been principal since 1939. He also taught 
and was principal at Peru High School. 
He holds both a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from the State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany. 
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Correspondence centers to provide in- 
formation about the United Nations for 
school officials, teachers and students have 
recently been established by several edu- 
cational institutions of the State in coop- 
eration with the Educational Liaison Sec- 
tion of the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. 

Services available at these centers in- 
clude information about existing types of 
study aids on the United Nations, loan of 
sample publications of the United Na- 
tions, loan kits for use by librarians, teach- 
ers’ associations and other groups organ- 
izing United Nations back- 
ground material for use of teachers with 
specific questions about the United Na- 


exhibits, 


tions and specialized agencies and occa- 
sional free material for research use by 
international relations clubs. 
Centers established to date and_ the 
areas that they serve are: 
For western New York: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of Ernest Hilton, Principal 
College Elementary School 
State Teachers College, Fredonia 


For central New York: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of A. L. Winsor, Director 
School of Educatien, Cornell Univer- 
sity 
Ithaca 


For southern New York except New 
York City: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of William J. Haggerty, President 
State Teachers College 
New Paltz 


For New York City public schools: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of Miss Truda Weil, Director 
New York Board of Education 
110 Livingston street, Brooklyn 
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U. N. INFORMATION CENTERS OPENED 


For New York Hebrew schools: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of Professor Jacob I. Hartstein 
Sup't of Schools, Board of Secular Ed- 
ucation 


1133 Broadway, New York 


For college students and professors of 
New York City: 
United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of Miss G. J. Alprin 
United Nations News 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
45 East 65th street, New York 


Until other centers are established, stu- 
dents and educators not in the categories 
listed above may address requests to the 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 


———$—————— 


GEOGRAPHERS MEET 

The New York State Geographical 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
April 24th-25th at Colgate University. 

Tentative program include a 
panel discussion on the teaching of local 
geography in schools and colleges, several 
professional papers on the geography of 
New York State, a field trip in the 
Chenango valley and, for early arrivals on 
the evening before the meeting. starts, 
documentary films on the British Com- 
monwealth. 


plans 


The guest speaker at the banquet at 
Colgate Inn on Saturday evening will be 
Dr Robert E. Dickinson of the University 
of London, visiting professor at Syracuse 
University. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr Shannon McCune, Department 
of Geography, Colgate University; or 
M. Melvina Svec, secretary, New York 
State Geographical Association, State 
Teachers College, Oswego. 
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COUNCIL TO MEET 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
will hold its annual meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 25th-28th. 
vations may be made with Betty Whit- 
ford, 629 Third street, Des Moines. At 
the end of January, more than 400 ad- 
vance registrations had been made for 
this 24th annual meeting. 


Reser- 


——-(j————— 


PIONEER EDUCATOR DIES 


Mrs Henrietta Rinaldo Scheider, for 
many years a leader in the education of 
disabled and invalid children, died in 
New York City on February Ist. As 
principal of Public School 401, “ the 
without a schoolhouse,” Mrs 
Scheider was director of special courses 
for crippled, cardiac and paralyzed chil- 
dren. At the time of her retirement, five 
years ago, 600 pupils were enrolled in the 
schools in 14 different hospitals and insti- 
tutions. 

Mrs Scheider began her teaching in the 
public school system of New York City 
in 1896. In 1905 she was appointed 
principal of Public School 2, Manhattan. 
When the special courses for disabled 
children were started as Public School 
401, several years later, Mrs Scheider 
was placed in charge of the program. 


school 








HOLIDAY PLAY 

Nelliston Elementary School presented 
during the holidays a play written by the 
principal, James L. Longale. Written 
entirely in rime, the play is supported by 
a chorus of carol singers. The play pre- 
sents, in addition to a typical American 
family, such special characters as Patriot- 
ism, Prayer, Cheer, Peace, Greed, Music, 
Beauty, Christmas and St Nick. 
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SUPERVISION CONFERENCE 


The 1948 New York State Confer nce 
on Supervision, sponsored jointly by the 


Division of Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, and the Sciiool 
of Education of Syracuse University, will 
be held in Syracuse May 20th-22d. 

This conference provides opportunity 
for supervisors, directors of instruction, 
superintendents, principals and other spe- 
cialists in administration and supervision 
to make a joint study of improved super- 
visory services to the schools. Memiber- 
ship in the conference is open to any per- 
son interested in supervision, 
no dues and the registration fee is 
nominal. 


There are 


Walter A. LeBaron, supervisor in the 
Division of Elementary Education, ts in 
charge of conference arrangements. 


——() ————_ 


WORK CONFERENCE 


A work conference on major problems 
in elementary education will be held May 
31st to June 12th in Washington, D. C 
The conference is open to staff members 
of state education departments, of city 
schools and of all other educational units. 
The United States Office of Education 
hopes that the cities and school districts 
of this State will be well represented. 

Further information may be had from 
Dr Bess Goodykoontz, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 








TEACHER FIFTY YEARS 

Kathleen A. Smith, teacher in Public 
School 168, New York City, for 50 years, 
retired in January. She plans to write 
juvenile fiction. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
The annual conference of the New 
York State Association of District Su- 
perintendents of Schools will be held No- 
vember 4th-6th at the Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. Commissioner Francis T. 
Spaulding will speak at the annual ban- 
quet. Regent Edward R. Eastman will 
give the opening address at the confer- 


ence 


—_——_Q———_- 


OLIVER APPOINTED 


Andrew D. Oliver of Brockport is the 
new district superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Monroe county. 
He assumed the duties of the new ap- 
pointment on January Ist. He succeeds 
Fred \V. Hill, who resigned in October. 

Mr Oliver has been principal of Brock- 
port Central School for the past 18 years. 
He had previously taught at Walton, 
Weedsport and Lima, and had been prin- 
cipal at Weedsport for eight 
Mr Oliver has been an active advocate of 
centralization of rural schools. 

He was graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity and has a master’s degree from 
the University of Rochester. 


vears. 


—_Q——_ 


PRINCIPAL DIES 

William E. Hewitt, principal of Water- 
town High School for the past 14 years, 
died February 2d. He had been connected 
with the schools in that city since 1914, 
and had previously taught at Malone 
Academy. 


——()— 





EX-SUPERINTENDENT ACTIVE 


N. Berton Alter, who retired in 1941 
as district superintendent of schools in 
the first supervisory district of Mont- 
gomery county, is actively serving as a 
member of the Board of Education of the 
Nelliston school. 
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WARD C. MOON DIES 


Ward C. Moon, superintendent of 
schools at Poughkeepsie from 1919 to 
1938, died in that city December 23d. He 
was superintendent at Freeport from 1912 
to 1918. Mr Moon was at one time presi- 
dent of the Mid-Hudson School Masters’ 
Club and in 1925 was president of the 
New York State Council of Superintend- 
ents. 

During World War I he was director 
of educational work with the Educational 
Corps, Army of Occupation, at Coblenz, 
Germany. 

In a resolution on his death the Pough- 
keepsie Board of Education paid tribute 
to the former 
‘scholar, great teacher and wise admin- 
istrator,” who will long be remembered 
for his “ foresight, integrity and sound 
judgment.” The resolution praised him 
for his contributions in advancing many 
features of the curriculum and moderniz- 
ing the school system. 


superintendent as a 








INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


The Council on Rural Education met in 
Albany, December 30th, to review the 
tentative draft of a bill to permit organiza- 
tion of new intermediate districts. In the 
afternoon the council met with Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, and Earl S. Foster, 
president, presented at length the coun- 
cil’s proposals for a new intermediate dis- 
trict. The Governor expressed keen in- 
terest in the proposals and approval of the 
objectives sought by the council. 

The bill prepared for introduction 
follows closely the proposed bill published 
in the bulletin, A New Intermediate 
School District for New York State. The 
chief change is a greatly simplified section 
governing the distribution of state aid to 
intermediate districts. The bill, in prin- 
ciple, was approved by the Regents in 
regular meeting, January 16, 1948. 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WILL HONOR TRUSTEES 


Mrs Philip Sidney Smith, chairman of 
the American Library Association Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, announces that 
the committee wishes recommendations 
for the annual citations of’ trustees for 
the year 1947-48. These recommenda- 
tions, with supporting evidence, should be 
sent to Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
street, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Those who may send in names to be 
considered are: library boards, individual 
library trustees, state library extension 
agencies, state library associations or the 
American Library Association Trustees 
Division. 


The work of trustees of large and small 
libraries to state and national library ac- 
tivities, as well as service to the local 
library, are given equal study and con- 
sideration. 

The only limitation put upon those to 
be nominated is that each trustee must be 
in actual service at least part of the 
calendar year preceding the conference at 
which awards are made. 

Since the first citations were presented 
at the Boston conference in 1942, two 
have been awarded each year. In 1947 
Thomas H. McKaig of Hamburg, N. Y., 
was cited for his meritorious service as 
trustee. 





LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


I. Marie Gustafson, supervisor of pub- 
lic libraries in the Division of Library 
Extension, and Mrs Anne C. Hulst of 
Traveling Libraries Section, set up an 
exhibit for the State Home Bureau Fed- 
eration at the Syracuse Hotel, November 
16-19, 1947, 

Books and pamphlets displayed empha- 
sized the theme of the conference: “ Our 
Privileges, Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities.” Miss Gustafson showed films of 
library available for loan to 
Home Bureau units. 


services 


Another feature of the exhibit was the 
panel display showing the plan for re- 
gional library service in New York State. 
This was exhibited through the courtesy 
of Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of the 
Division of Research of the State Educa- 
tion Department. 
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NEW LIBRARIAN 


Mrs Eleanor Davis has been appointed 
librarian of the Melrose Library to suc- 
ceed Mrs Albert Stuart, resigned. 

This library was a 
dream of the Melrose Home Bureau until 
its establishment and opening in 1940, and 
Mrs Stuart was one of the prime movers 
in its establishment. With the help of 
Miss Herlihy, a teacher, and_ several 
members of the Home Bureau, Mrs 
Stuart secured a loan of books from the 
State Library. These, with gifts from 
local persons, constituted the beginning of 
the venture. Once, when the library lost 
its quarters, Mrs* Stuart removed the 
books to her own home, thus continuing 
uninterrupted service during a_ whole 
winter. She has served as librarian since 
the new building was erected and _ has 
generously and freely given of her time. 


long-cherished 
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NEW PROGRAM 


The American Library Association has 
undertaken a new, significant activity — 
the “ Important Issues” Program. Its 
purpose is to encourage librarians to be- 
come leaders in stimulating thinking and 
action in their communities on the im- 
portant issues facing the American people 
today 

The first project launched in the pro- 
gram was “ The Marshall Plan — Pro 
and Con,” described in an article in the 
January A. L. A. Bulletin. This article 
contains a Checklist of Possible Commun- 
ity Activities, Film Bibliography on Re- 
construction of Europe and a Directory 
of Sources of Films. 


LIBRARY LENDS FILMS 

The Rochester Public Library is plan- 
ning to start a division for the lending of 
educational films and recordings. Films 
in the fields of travel, science and sports 
as well as documentary and other films 
will be purchased from gift funds to be 
used to maintain the service. 


NEW LIBRARY 

A new library has been organized at 
Chittenango, to be known as the Sullivan 
Free Library. 

The trustees have organized by electing 
Hogan, chairman. Other 
officers are: vice chairman, Mrs Norma 
Deforest; secretary-treasurer, H.  L. 
Williams. Mrs William Houck has been 
appointed librarian. The administration 
committee is to arrange for a location for 
the library in the village of Chittenango. 

The library project was first proposed 
by the Chittenango Chamber of Com- 
merce and has met an enthusiastic re- 
sponse in the community, according to 
officers. 


Wor dre Ww 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


The magazine Childhood Education for 
February 1948 carries a series of articles 
on “ Evaluating Achievement and Report- 
ing to Parents.” Another article on 
“How Do We Know a Good Teacher? ” 
is suggested reading for school adminis- 
trators, supervisors and teachers them- 
selves. 


MOTION PICTURE GUIDE 


The Library of Congress announces 
that its Guide to United States Govern- 
ment Motion Pictures is available, free 
on request, to libraries, schools and other 
educational institutions. The guide lists 
the motion pictures available from all the 
various government agencies and _ tells 
how these may be obtained. 
the guide should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


ig ow 


Requests for 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

The Mamaroneck Free Library cele- 
brated its silver anniversary by publish- 
ing a brochure, “ The Story of a Dream ” 
giving the history of the institution. Silver 
Anniversary week was held in November 
with a program including addresses, mo- 
tion pictures, a story hour and a musical 
program. Exhibits during the week fea- 
tured paintings of local artists, books by 
local authors, boat models and nautical 
material, and rare books. 


FORT HUNTER IS FIRST 

The Free Library at Fort Hunter in 
Montgomery county was the first to sub- 
mit its annual library report for the year 
1947 to the Division of Library Exten- 
sion. Mrs Carl E. Chichester is librarian. 

The library reports a building fund of 
almost $400. 
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NBR OALEAM LING OLN'S 
EMANCIPATION PROCLA 





Grouped before the exhibit of the preliminary draft of Abraham Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation, prised item in New York State's collection of historic 


documents, Lieutenant Governor Joseph Hanley greets Dr Charles F. 


State Librarian. 


Gosn ll, 


Standing at the left is Dr Paul M. Angle, director of the Chicago Historical 
Society, and author of several books on Lincoln including the Lincoln Reader. 
Also pictured is the chairman of the Albany committee of the American Heritag 


Foundation, James J. Drislane. 


The occasion was the opening of the New York State Freedom Train Exhibit, 
which showed New York State’s contribution to the development of our freedom. 


NEW QUARTERS 
Pearl River Public Library has moved 
into improved and spacious new quarters 


in the Pearl River Vocational School 
building. This library has grown rapidly 


in books, facilities and services since its 
organization in 1934. The board mem- 
bers of the association, in cooperation with 
the board of education of School District 
No. 8, Pearl River, direct its functioning. 
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LIBRARY USES RADIO 

Ethelbert B. Crawford Memorial Li- 
brary has started a new service for the 
people of Monticello. A direct wire con- 
nects the library with the local radio sta- 
tion, and over this wire that 
deal with books and reading are broadcast. 


programs 


The children are entertained by story- 
telling. The librarian in charge 1s 


Mrs Mary VY. B. Crawford. 
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HOOFBEATS 


A LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT HORSES COMPILED BY MARGARET ANDRES AND EDNA BRETSCH, 
STUDENTS OF LIBRARY SCIENCE AT THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AT GENESEO, UNDER THE 
Books for Younger Boys and Girls 


illustrated 
1946. 123p. 


Written and 


Macmillan. 


Adventures of Arab. 
by Louis Slobodkin. 
$2.50 

\rab was a merry-go-round horse made of 
magic wood, which got him into some diffi- 
culties and also out of them. 


Billy and Blaze. Written and illustrated by 
Clarence > William Anderson. Macmillan. 
1936. 30p. $1.50 (1-2) 


Picture-story book about a little boy and 


his pony. 


Illustrations 
Beer. Dodd. 


Anna Sewell. 
by John 


Black Beauty. By 
of late 19th century : 
1941. 239p. $2.50 (46) 
First published in 1877, this story still re- 
tains its hold on children’s affections. 


Cowboy Tommy. Written and illustrated by 
Sanford Tousey. Doubleday. 1932. 56p. 
$1.50 (2-4) 


\ picture book about the adventures of a 
little boy on a Texas ranch a generation ago. 


Written and il- 


Doubleday. 


Tommy's round-up. 
lustrated by Sanford Tousey. 
1934. $1.50 (2-4) 

Similar to Cowboy Tommy with many pic- 
tures in black and white and in color 


Cowhe V 


56p. 


Paul 


school 


Written and illustrated by 
1934. 120p. $2; 


Crazy Quilt. 
Brown. Scribner. 
ed. $1.12 (3-5) 

Crazy Quilt’s strange markings fit him for 


the circus. He performs with Oscar, a 
donkey. 
Dixie Dobie; a Sable Island pony. Written 


and illustrated by Margaret Sweet Johnson 
and Helen Lossing Johnson. Harcourt. 1945. 
9p. $2 (3-5) 

Adventures of a wild pony caught in the 
annual roundup and placed on a ship which 
is wrecked. Dixie swims to shore . . . and 
eventually finds a home. Library Journal. 
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ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Flip. 


nis. 


Written and illustrated by Wesley Den- 
Viking. 1941. 63p. $1.50 (1-3) 
Thoroughly delightful story of a very real 

little colt. 


Written and illustrated by 
Viking. 1942 $1.50 


Flip and the cows. 
Wesley Dennis. 
(1-3) 

More of Flip’s experiences. 


63p. 


Gigi; the story of a merry-go-round horse. By 
Elizabeth Foster. Illustrated by Ilse Bischoff. 
Houghton. 1943. 1118p. $2 (46) 

The story of the travels of a merry-go- 
round horse from Vienna to the United States 
by way of Paris and London. 


Gigi in America. By Elizabeth Foster. Illus- 
trated by Phyllis N. Coté. Houghton. 1940 
124p. $2 (46) 

Sequel telling of Gigi’s experiences in 


\merica. 


Charles Frederick McKinley, jr. 
Viking. 


Harriet. By 
Illustrated by William Péne DuBois. 
1946. 44p. $2 (3-5) 

Harriet, a horse with a liking for millinery, 
leaves her job as delivery horse for a shop 
in London and retires to the country. On 
her birthday her friends present her with a 
beautiful new hat. It is told in a true non- 
sense vein. 


Holiday. Written and illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Viking. 1946. (2-4) 
Story of a horse that won blue ribbons. 


unp. $2 


Horse who lived upstairs. By Phyllis Louise 
McGinley. Illustrated by Helen Stone. 
Lippincott. 1944. 48p. $1.25 (1-3) 

Story of a city horse that wanted to live 
in the country but finally decided that the 
city is the best place for “city horses.” 


Just horses. Written and_ illustrated by 
Baroness Dombrowski (Kathe Schonberger 
von Dombrowski zu Papros und Krusvic). 
Macmillan. 1930. 8lp. $2.50 

Story of horses all over the world is told 
with beautiful pictures. 
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Justin Morgan had a horse. By Marguerite 
Henry. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Fol- 
lett. 1945. 89p. $2.50 (47) 

Justin Morgan took a little colt no one 
wanted. It grew up to be the first in a long 
line of American horses, the famous Morgan 
breed. 


By Marguerite Henry. Illus- 
Winston. 1945. 


ittle Fellow. 
trated by Diana Thorne. 
unp. $2 (1-3) 

Little Fellow is an appealing colt that is 
upset when he is no longer the youngest foal 
in the pasture. How he overcomes this is 
very charmingly told. Well illustrated. 


ittle hunchback horse. By Ireene Seaton 
Wicker. Illustrated by Frank Lieberman. 
Putnam. 1942. 155p. $2 

For 1000 years the tale of the little hunch- 
back horse has been told to Russian children 
by their parents. 


— 


ittle Joe. By Dorothy Clark. Illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop. 1940. unp. $1 

Humorous story of a little horse that went 
on a picnic when he didn’t intend to. 


Michael, the colt. By Katherine Kendig Gar- 
butt. Illustrated by Bernard Garbutt. 
Houghton. 1943. 38p. 85c (1-3) 

Story of Michael from the first time he 
attempts to stand on his wobbly legs. Ap- 
pealing pictures. 


Mickey, the horse that volunteered. By Carl 
Glick. Illustrated by sill Crawford. 
McGraw-Hill. 1945. 62p. $1.50 (46) 

3ased on the real story of a wild, straw- 
berry roan, that insisted on joining the United 
States Cavalry when Troop A was putting 
down an Indian revolt in Arizona. 


Pit pony. By Nina Lloyd Banning. _ Illus- 
trated by Farrell B. Collett. Knopf. 1947. 
167p. $2 (46) 

The story of a small boy and his love for 
the pony that worked with him in the coal 
mines of Wales. 


Powder: the story of a colt. By Esther 
Averill and Lila Stanley. [Illustrated by 
Fedor Rojankovsky. H. Smith. 1933. 20p. 
o.p. 1946. (455) 

The experience of a frisky white pony that 
lived in France, and how he ran away to 
join a circus rather than become the saddle 
horse of a grand duchess. 


3y Helen Fuller Orton. Illus- 
Lippincott. 1927. 


Prancing Pat. 
trated by Maurice Day. 
118p. $1.50 (1-3) 

The story of a beautiful horse and his play 
fellows. Simply told for small children. 
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Rusty Pete of Lazy A. B. By Doris Fogler 
and Nina Nicol. Illustrated by Doris Fogler. 
Macmillan. 1929. 106p. $1.75 (46 

Mary Lou rides Rusty Pete over the Lazy 
A. B. ranch which she and her br«ther, 
Allan, own. 


Salute. Written and illustrated by Clarence 
William Anderson. Macmillan. 1940.  63p, 
$2.25 (46) 


The story of the yearling, Salute, a grand- 
son of Man O’ War. 
By Zhenya Gay and Jan Gay. 


Shire colt. 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. Doubleday. 1931 
$2 

Brownie is a colt that has many surprises 
and little adventures. 


Skags, the milk horse. By Miriam Blanton 
Huber. Illustrated by Curtiss Sprague. Amer 
Book Co. 1931. 112p. 76c (1-2) 

A lively account of the training and duties 
of a milk horse. 


Spunky. Written and illustrated by Berta 
Hoerner Hader and Elmer Hader. Macmil- 
lan. 1933. 90p. $2 (46) 

Spunky is a Shetland pony whose adven- 
tures are many and varied. 


Stablemates: the story of Dick and Daisy. 
Written and illustrated by Margaret Sweet 
Johnson and Helen Lossing Johnson. Har- 
court. 1942. 104p. $1.75 

The story of two colts born on a Virginia 
estate. 


Los Viajes de Chiquito, de Isabel Hija de Juan 
(The travels of Chiquito). Written and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth McIlvaine Johnson. Ad- 
venture Trails Publications, Pine Spring 
Ranch, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 1947. 
O8p. $1 

In Spanish and English translation. 


White Prince; the Arabian horse. Written 
and illustrated by Sanford Tousey. Whit- 
man. 1945. 32p. $1.75 

The story of two boys training White 
Prince, a lost circus pony. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls 


Beau Dare, American saddle colt. Written and 


illustrated by Pers Crowell. McGraw-Hill. 


1946. $4 

A simple text, suitable for children as well 
as adults; gives general information about 
colts and horses, their care and training 
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Black, bay, and chestnut. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Clarence William Anderson. Mac- 
millan. 1939. 52p. $3 

Twenty-two full-page drawings of famous 
horses, with a short human interest story ac- 
companying each drawing. 

The black stallion. By Walter Farley. Illus- 
trated by Keith Ward. Random House. 
1941. 275p. $2 

The story of adventure and friendship be- 
tween a 17-year-old youth and a wild black 
stallion. 


The black returns. By Walter 
Farley Illustrated by Harold 
Random House. 1945. 229p. $2 

\ sequel in which the boy Alec accompanies 
two men to Arabia in search of the black 
stallion. 


stallion 
Eldridge. 


Black Storm, a horse of the Kansas hills. By 
Thomas Clark Hinkle. Illustrated by J. 
Clinton Shepherd. Morrow. 1929. 234p. $2 

The story of a beautiful black horse. 


Blind colt. Written and illustrated by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday House. 1941. 80p. $2 
Sympathetic story of how Whitey trained 
an intelligent colt, born blind, to be his 
“Sunday Horse.” Good pictures of the West. 


Bright spurs. By Armine von Tempski. Illus- 
trated by Paul Brown. Dodd. 1946. 283p. 
$2.50 
\fter the loss of their father, two young 
girls start a dude ranch at their home in 
Hawaii, so that they may hold fast to the 
out-of-door life they love. 


Flying Ebony. By Iris Vinton. Illustrated by 
Marc Simont. Dodd. 1947. 289p. $2.50 
\n absorbing tale of a boy and his horse, 
who were part of the crew of the lifeguard 
station on the south shore of Long Island in 
1848. 


Golden Lady. By Eleanor Brown. Illustrated 
by Pers Crowell. Howell, Soskin. 1946. 
252p. $2.50 

The Genesee valley provides the perfect 
setting for the adventures of a showhorse. 


Green grass of Wyoming. By Mary Alsop 
Sture-Vasa. (Mary O'Hara, pseud.)  Lip- 
pincott. 1946. 319p. $2.75 

Thunderhead, Ken’s wild white stallion, is 
on the rampage. In his band of stolen mares 
is Crown Jewel, a $10,000 racing filly. 


Heads up—heels down. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Clarence William Anderson. Mac- 
millan. 1944. 144p. $2.50 


Fundamental instructions on the riding and 
handling of horses; several illustrations. 
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High stepper. By Helen Orr Watson.  Illus- 
trated by Manning de V. Lee. Houghton. 
1946. 198p. $2 
A boy and horse story with a circus back- 
ground. 


Little white horse. By Elizabeth Goudge. Il- 
lustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Coward- 
McCann. 1947. 280p. $2.50 (5-8) 

A delightful combination of fantasy, ro- 
mance and adventure with strange and inex- 
plicable happenings, charming background, 
singular characters, both human and animal. 


Barb. By Dana Faralla. 
Messner. 1947. 


The Magnificent 
Illustrated by Paul Laune. 
203p. $2.50 

Sam Fitzgerald's dream of the Godolphin 
Barb comes true with the coming of the 
Magnificent Barb to Mare’s Nest —his 
Georgia plantation. 


My friend Flicka. By Mary Alsop Sture-Vas* 
(Mary O'Hara, pseud.) Illustrated by E. I. 
Mason. Lippincott. 1944. 349p. $3 

A stirring story of the friendship between 
a boy and a horse. 


National Velvet. By Enid Bagnold.  Illus- 
trated by Laurian Jones. Morrow. 1935. 
303p. $2.50 
This highly original and well-written story 
of a young English girl with a passion for 
horses and a devoted family has a strong 
appeal. New York Public Library. 


Red horse hill. By Stephen Meader. _ Illus- 
trated by Lee Townsend. Harcourt. 1930. 
244p. $2.50 
The adventures of a boy and a horse as 
they progress from farm to grocery, to 
circus — and finally home. Filled with amus- 
ing incidents and endearing animal characters. 


! Illustrate 

by Wesley Dennis. Viking. 1945. 13lp. $5 

\ boy’s devotion to his red pony; through 
this experience he reaches maturity. 


The red pony. By John Steinbeck. 


Smoky, the cowhorse. Written and illustrated 

by Will James. Scribner. 1926. 263p. $2 

The range and the corral, the roundup and 

the rodeo, as seen through the eyes of Smoky, 
the mouse-colored cow pony. 


Spurs for Suzanna. By Betty Cavanna. Illus- 
trated by Virginia Mann. Presbyterian Bd. 
1947. 222p. $2 

The story of Sue —how she overcame her 
fears and won her spurs. 
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By Regina Llewellyn Jones Woody. 
Morrow. 1946. 248p. $2 

This is a book primarily for horseback 
riders because it is concerned chiefly with 
training, riding and riding school. The story, 
set in New England, is that of a 12-year-old 
girl who helps train a beautiful golden horse. 


Starlight. 


>? 


Strawberry roan. By Illustrated 


1946. 218p. 


Don Lang. 


by Gertrude Howe. Oxford. 


$2 

For animal lovers, 11 to 14, here is a 
natural, understanding story of a boy and his 
horse. 


Compiled by Phyllis Reid 
Pitz. Knopf. 


There was a horse. 
Fenner. Illustrated by H. C. 
1941. 28lp. $2 

Folktales from 
of horse-stories. 
hour. 


collection 
st ry 


many lands. A 
Excellent for the 


illustrated by 
Macmillan. 


Thoroughbreds. Written and 
Clarence William Anderson. 
1942. 7lp. $2 

A book which gives some of the accepted 
principles of judging horses. 


Alsop Stur: 
Illustrated by 
1943. 


Thunderhead. By Mary 
(Mary O'Hara, pseud.) 
Stewart Curry. 
$2.75 

A sequel to My friend Flicka. <A 
filled with adventure and excitement 
setting of the Goose Bar ranch. 


Lippincott. 


Written and illustrated 
Anderson. Macmillan. 


Tomorrow’s champion. 
by Clarence William 
1946. 84p. $3 

The author presents the problems of hreed- 
ing, raising and training a future champion, 

Wild Palomino. By Stephen Holt. Illustrated 

by W. C. Nims. 1946. 1151p. $2 
There are breathless moments just short 

of disaster; there are some unusual characters 
in this gripping western story of a great 
horse and a gallant young rider. 


Longmans. 


Windy Foot at the county fair. By Frances 
Mary Frost. Illustrated by Lee Townsend. 
McGraw-Hill. 1947. 153p. $2 
Twelve-year-old Toby Clark, with his 
family, spends four days at the county fair 
camping in a tent right on the fair grounds. 





BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Building plans approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the Department include the following: 

Willsboro, new kitchen and cafeteria, $37,630 

Skaneateles, grading and development of foot- 
ball field, $3000 

Southampton, lighting improvements in class- 
rooms, $2000 

Batavia, plumbing replacements, $1500 

Cortland, tile work, $2000 

Ballston Lake, 
$2626.84 

Alexandria, redecorating, $2096 

Lloyd Harbor, and additions to 
building, $189,800 

Scotia, additions and alterations to heating 
system at Mohawk Elementary School, $25,000 

Unadilla, repairs and remodeling of former 
homemaking and _ kindergarten, 


repairs and replacements, 


alterations 


residence for 
$10,500 
Southampton, district 13, repairs, $2150 
Rotterdam, district 3, new elementary school, 
$420,000 
Sodus, heating bus garage, $1200 
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Patchogue, addition to Bay Avenue School, 
$250,000 

Ripley, additions to, 
garage, $3405 

Selden, addition to elementary school, $43,000 


and heating plant for 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DIRECTOR 

Dr E. E. Taylor has been appointed 
director of the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Dr Raymond C. 
Burdick. Doctor Burdick resigned to ac- 
cept a position as professor of education 
at Potsdam State Teachers College. 

Doctor Taylor, who has been an asso- 
ciate supervisor in the State Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, will as- 
sume his new duties on April Ist. This 
agency is located at 91 State street, 
Albany. 
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